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Dear  Reader: 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities 
has  released  a series  of  discussion  papers  on  the  changing  context  of  public  policy  in 
Alberta.  These  papers  have  analyzed  the  potential  impact  of  the  "Klein  Revolution"  upon 
persons  with  disabilities  and  other  disadvantaged  Albertans.  They  have  advocated  policy 
approaches  which  support  the  inclusion  of  all  Albertans  within  Alberta's  communities. 

They  have  called  for  the  reaffirmation  of  core  values,  such  as  fairness,  as  a basis  for  future 
policy  development. 

As  an  organization  whose  prime  focus  is  the  status  of  persons  with  disabilities,  the 
Council's  involvement  in  facilitating  broader  debate  about  social  policy  can  be  questioned. 
Disability  is  but  one  factor  that  may  create  disadvantage  when  the  social  fabric  of  a society 
is  substantially  altered.  We  embark  on  this  analysis  and  debate  because  we  believe  that 
without  it  there  will  be  nothing  upon  which  to  secure  the  value  and  inclusion  of  people 
with  disabilities. 

The  Council  also  has  a more  specific  concern.  Restructuring  of  the  service  delivery  system 
seems  to  have  left  many  persons  with  disabilities  "falling  through  the  cracks."  These 
persons  are  going  without  appropriate  services  because  they  are  not  considered  the 
responsibility  of  any  particular  authority  or  public  program.  These  problems  may  well 
represent  "pressure  points"  within  an  evolving  system.  We  fear,  however,  that  they  may 
reflect  the  lack  of  a social  vision  for  Alberta  which  is  inclusive  of  all.  It  is  in  this  particular 
context  that  this  paper  is  offered  and  intended  as  a first  step  in  a broader  discussion  on  a 
new  social  vision  for  Alberta. 

We  encourage  you  to  discuss  this  paper  with  your  friends  and  family,  colleagues  and 
associates,  and  would  welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions  regarding  the  questions 
posed  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Why  A Social  Vision  Now? 

There  are  a variety  of  reasons  why  it  is  timely  to  develop  a social  vision  for  Alberta.  Perhaps  most 
obviously,  the  deficit  is  retired,  leaving  the  Government  room  to  address  other  challenges.  As  well,  a 
new  agenda  of  social  issues  has  arisen.  Problems  such  as  the  growing  split  between  "haves"  and  "have 
nots"  challenge  Alberta's  traditional  values  and  represent  major  threats  to  social  cohesion. 

As  well,  the  Klein  Government  has  undertaken  many  new  initiatives  in  social  and  economic  policy, 
e.g.  a human  resource  development  strategy.  However,  these  various  initiatives  have  not  yet  been 
integrated  into  a comprehensive  policy  framework.  This  is  a significant  shortcoming  at  a time  when 
the  relationship  of  employment  and  income  to  health  status  has  become  increasingly  understood  and 
appreciated  by  policy  analysts. 

A social  vision  could  also  act  as  a guide  to  the  healing  process  which  must  now  proceed  in  Alberta. 
The  struggle  against  the  deficit  with  its  deep  cuts  and  dramatic  restructuring  of  institutions  has  left 
many  Albertans  anxious,  tired,  and  fearful.  Particular  groups  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  cuts.  The 
value  of  all  Albertans  consequently  needs  to  be  reaffirmed  and  their  inclusion  in  Alberta's  communities 
reconfirmed. 

The  Contents  of  This  Paper 

This  discussion  paper  begins  by  reviewing  the  need  for  a social  vision.  It  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
need  for  a new  policy  framework  which  defines  the  role  of  the  Province  relative  to  other  collectives, 
e.g.  families,  communities,  municipalities,  and  Regional  Authorities.  It  next  reviews  the  need  for  a 
new  social  contract  to  replace  the  social  contract  inherent  in  the  welfare  state.  It  then  moves  to  offer  a 
new  social  vision  for  Alberta  and  closes  by  identifying  the  challenges  associated  with  realization  of 
this  vision. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A SOCIAL  VISION 

A Different  Era 

Alberta  is  entering  a different  era.  Deficit  budgets  have  been  replaced  by  budget  surpluses.  Debt  is 
rapidly  being  paid  down.  The  Provincial  economy  is  strong  and  promises  sustained,  rapid  growth. 
With  the  fiscal  agenda  addressed,  the  Government's  attention  has  shifted  to  economic  development.  A 
new  economic  development  strategy  and  human  resource  strategy  offer  a framework  to  guide  that 
economic  growth. 

A New  Agenda 

A new  agenda  is  emerging,  an  agenda  of  social  challenges  just  as  significant  as  the  old  agenda  of 
deficit  elimination,  debt  reduction,  and  economic  development.  That  agenda  will  include: 

• Intensified  rural-urban  differences 

Urbanization  is  reshaping  Alberta's  identity  and  shifting  the  balance  of  power.  Immigration  has 
given  Alberta's  cities  a multi-cultural,  pluralistic,  liberal  character.  Rural  Alberta,  on  the  other 
hand,  retains  a primarily  European  cultural  complexion  which  is  socially  conservative. 

Bridging  that  gap  through  a social  vision  will  challenge  Alberta's  political  parties  and  political 
system  in  the  post-deficit  era.  Failure  to  do  so  may  create  political  deadlock,  with  social  issues 
dividing  caucuses  and  legislatures  along  urban-rural  lines. 

• The  changing  structure  of  work 

Downsizing  and  outsourcing  typified  the  workplace  in  the  deficit  fighting  era.  Contract  work, 
part-time  work,  and  home-based  businesses  have  become  commonplace.  High  skill  jobs  have 
attracted  high  wages  while  low  skill  jobs  attracted  low  wages.  Collective  bargaining  and  the 
role  of  labour  unions  have  become  significantly  complicated  by  these  new  realities. 

• The  ** haves**  versus  the  ** have-nots** 

Unemployment,  underemployment  and  reductions  in  social  programs  seem  to  be  polarizing 
classes,  regions,  and  groups.  The  social  costs  are  reflected  in  the  poorer  health  status  of 
"have-nots,"  and  the  eventual  economic  cost  of  this  poorer  health  status  will  become  a 
dominant  public  policy  issue.  Already,  the  impact  of  polarization  on  social  cohesion  is  a 
growing  source  of  concern.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Aboriginal  peoples. 

Underemployment,  when  defined  as  the  need  to  hold  several  part-time  jobs,  is  related  to 
another  growing  social  problem  — the  plight  of  the  urban  "working  poor."  Lacking  pensions 
and  other  employee  benefits,  the  working  poor  are  permanently  at  risk  of  catastrophe.  These 
individuals  may  well  prove  to  be  the  founding  generation  of  a permanent  underclass. 
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Underemployment  also  exists  when  graduates  of  the  advanced  education  system  are  unable  to 
find  work  requiring  and  rewarding  their  qualifications.  This  issue  has  the  potential  to 
significantly  alienate  youth  and  undermine  social  cohesion. 

Responding  to  The  New  Agenda 

Responding  to  these  challenges  will  not  prove  easy.  Factors  such  as  globalization  of  the  economy, 
application  of  technology,  and  changing  demographics  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
Government.  However,  the  impact  of  these  changes  upon  Alberta's  society  must  be  appreciated  and 
addressed  in  public  policy.  For  example,  as  stated  earlier,  the  global  economy  seems  to  be  bidding  up 
the  dollar  value  of  high  skill  jobs  while  bidding  down  the  dollar  value  of  low  skill  jobs.  The  challenge 
of  public  policy  is  to  thus  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  skills  by  Albertans  whose  employment  and 
income  is  made  vulnerable  by  such  shifts.  At  the  same  time,  however,  public  policy  must  reflect  that 
the  potential  for  such  adaptation  varies  widely  among  Albertans. 

New  Initiatives 

Responses  to  this  new  agenda  of  social  issues  must  somehow  be  meshed  with  the  following  new 
initiatives  undertaken  by  the  Klein  Government  in  its  first  term.  These  include: 

• Regionalization  of  the  Health  Care  System 

The  delivery  of  health  care  is  now  the  responsibility  of  17  Regional  Health  Authorities. 

• Regionalization  of  the  Children  Services  System 

The  delivery  of  Children's  Services  will  now  be  the  responsibility  of  17  Regional  Children's 
Service  Authorities. 

• Regionalization  of  Services  to  Persons  With  Disabilities 

The  delivery  of  services  to  persons  with  developmental  disabilities  will  now  be  the 
responsibility  of  six  Regional  Authorities. 

• A New  Economic  Development  Strategy 

The  Alberta  Economic  Development  Authority  has  released  a new  economic  development 
strategy,  "Building  on  the  Alberta  Advantage."  This  strategy  lays  out  the  roles  for  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors  in  economic  development.  It  also  calls  for  communities  to  be  "self- 
reliant." 
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• A New  Human  Resource  Strategy 

The  Government  of  Alberta  has  released  a new  human  resource  strategy,  "People  and 
Prosperity. " This  paper  links  education  and  training  policy  to  the  realities  of  the  changing 
economy. 

• Harmonization  of  Labour  Markets 

The  Government  of  Alberta  recently  became  the  first  province  to  assume  responsibility  for 
federally  funded  training  and  employment  programs. 

Integrating  New  Initiatives 

These  new  initiatives  extend  across  the  traditional  range  of  social  policy,  e.g.  health,  education,  and 
income  support.  Yet  it  is  not  apparent  that  these  initiatives  are  linked  by  a policy  framework  which 
acknowledges,  for  example,  the  relationship  between  income  and  health  status.  These  new  initiatives 
also  extend  across  the  traditional  range  of  economic  policy,  e.g.  trade,  investment,  and  labour 
markets.  Yet  it  is  not  apparent  that  these  initiatives  are  linked  by  a policy  framework  which 
acknowledges  the  mobility  challenges  facing  many  Albertans.  "Building  On  The  Alberta  Advantage" 
and  "People  and  Prosperity"  seem  to  assume  that  if  training  is  provided,  Albertans  will  be  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  employment  opportunities  wherever  they  exist.  Such  assumptions  of  mobility  are 
not  necessarily  valid  for  disadvantaged  Albertans  who  may  require  a variety  of  supports  from  their 
families  and  communities.  This  is  particularly  the  case  for  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

New  Realities 

A social  vision  for  Alberta  must  address  a new  agenda  of  social  issues  and  link  the  new  initiatives  of 
the  Klein  Government.  At  the  same  time  it  must  recognize  new  realities  surrounding  economic  and 
social  policy.  These  include: 

• Social  policy  is  no  longer  readily  distinguishable  from  economic  policy. 

• Recent  discussions  on  the  impact  and  cost  of  child  poverty  highlight  this  reality. 
Poverty's  costs  include:  poor  health,  limitations  on  learning,  and  anti-social  behaviour. 
Prevention  of  poverty  and  mitigation  of  its  impact  emerge  as  the  logical  outcomes  of 
public  policy.  These  outcomes  defy  definition  as  "social"  or  "economic." 

• In  today's  knowledge-intensive  economy,  "knowledge  workers"  are  a key  resource. 
Education,  traditionally  considered  an  element  within  the  social  policy  envelope,  is 
now  defined  as  a critical  component  of  economic  policy. 
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• Social  policy  is  no  longer  readily  divisible  into  discrete  portfolios  of  education^  social 
services^  or  health, 

• The  greatest  determinant  of  health  status  of  a population  is  likely  to  be  employment 
and  income  levels.  When  education,  training,  and  labour  market  programs  do  not  lead 
to  enhanced  employment  and  income  levels,  the  health  care  system  consequently  bears 
much  of  the  cost. 

• Social  policy  must  address  challenges  to  social  cohesion, 

• Polarization  of  society  into  regions  and/or  groups  of  "haves"  and  "have-nots"  is  a 
serious  threat  to  social  cohesion. 

• The  social  and  economic  costs  of  criminality  and  loss  of  social  order  stemming  from  a 
lack  of  social  cohesion  is  already  illustrated  by  the  status  of  Canada's  Aboriginal 
people  and  their  "over-representation"  in  penal  institutions. 

• The  courts  and  corrections  system  bear  the  cost  of  deviance  arising  from 
disenchantment  with  mainstream  society  and  lack  of  hope  for  the  future.  Taxpayers 
thus  pay  more  for  enforcement  and  correction  services. 

• Social  policy  must  focus  more  intensively  on  the  particular  challenges  of particular 
regions  of  Alberta  and  the  communities  that  comprise  it 

• Social  policy,  to  be  truly  effective,  must  be  linked  with  economic  policy  at  the  regional 
level  in  recognition  of  the  central  role  of  employment  and  income  in  combating 
poverty  and  enhancing  population  health. 

Summary  and  Implications 

Alberta  needs  a new  social  vision.  New  social  issues  challenge  Alberta's  traditional  values  around 
fairness  and  pose  real  threats  to  social  cohesion.  New  initiatives  have  been  undertaken  but  they  are 
not  well  linked  to  each  other  or  anchored  in  any  solid  foundation.  Without  a social  vision  to  provide 
such  a policy  base,  many  Albertans  are  left  asking,  "fiscal  responsibility  and  restructuring  for  what?" 
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A NEW  POLICY  FRAMEWORK 

Reshaping  Collective  Responsibility 

A new  social  vision  would  enable  development  of  a new  policy  framework.  Such  a framework  is 
needed  to  appropriately  define  the  roles  of  the  Province  relative  to  other  collectives.  Much  of  the 
"restructuring"  of  the  last  four  years  has  focussed  on  reducing  the  role  of  government  and  enhancing 
the  roles  of  the  private  sector,  voluntary  sector,  families,  and  communities.  As  well,  new  collectives 
such  as  Regional  Authorities  have  been  established. 

This  reshaping  of  collective  responsibility  must  be  recognized  within  a new  social  vision  for  Alberta. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  within  any  policy  framework  designed  to  achieve  a new  social  vision. 
Particular  concern  surrounds  the  transfer  of  responsibility  from  the  Province  to  Regional  Authorities, 
especially  in  health,  children's  services,  and  services  to  persons  with  developmental  disabilities. 

Restructuring  to  date  suggests  that  in  these  policy  areas,  the  following  roles  are  currently  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  Provincial  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  Regional  Authorities  on  the  other; 

Provincial  Roles 

• The  Assurance  Role  — assuring  the  provision  of  core  services  and  standards  which 
define  a Provincial  baseline.  These  core  services  and  standards  would  range  from 
health  services  to  environmental  protection  services,  from  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  to  building  codes.  Criteria,  such  as  accessibility  in  the  case  of  health 
care  services,  would  assure  equitable  distribution  of  these  core  services.  Together 
these  core  services  and  standards  would  identify  the  minimal  legislative,  regulatory, 
and  service  delivery  expectations  which  define  "what  it  means  to  be  an  Albertan."  All 
other  services  and  standards  would  reflect  the  varying  priorities  and  choices  of 
Alberta's  regions  and  communities. 

• The  Infrastructure  Role  — providing  the  "hard"  infrastructure  such  as  medical 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  plants  which  support  healthy  communities.  Such 
infrastructure  would  also  include  highways  and  airports  necessary  for  the  movement  of 
goods  and  people  across  Alberta.  The  "soft"  infrastructure,  such  as  taxation  policy, 
regulatory  regimes,  research,  training  and  education  systems  necessary  to  economic 
and  social  development,  is  also  included  here.  Research  such  as  benefit  cost  analysis 
and  demographics  would  shape  resource  allocation  decisions  in  this  area. 

• The  Facilitation  Role  — the  supports  required  for  growth  and  development  of  other 
collectives,  e.g.  strong  families,  communities,  municipalities,  and  regions.  These 
groups  are  the  primary  structures  through  which  Albertans  experience  and  express 
their  social  lives.  Supports  to  the  arts,  recreation,  libraries,  and  the  voluntary  sector 
are  examples  of  this  facilitation  role.  Information  and  advisory  services  to 
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municipalities  and/or  regions  are  another.  The  facilitation  role  of  the  Provincial 
Government  would  vary  from  region  to  region,  reflecting  differences  in  culture, 
existing  capacity  and  long-term  capability  of  different  communities. 

Regional  Roles 

• The  Regional  Service  Delivery  Role  — delivering  the  core  services  and  standards  as 
defined  by  the  Provincial  assurance  role.  These  core  services  and  standards  are 
"franchised"  to  Regional  Authorities  who  must  ensure  compliance  with  Provincial 
legislation,  regulation,  standards,  and/or  guidelines  at  the  regional  level. 

• The  Regional  Development  Role  — developing  economic  and  social  development 
strategies  at  the  regional  level.  Municipalities  within  a region  are  to  collaborate  in  the 
planning  and  pursuit  of  regional  economic  competitiveness  and  enhancement  of 
regional  population  health.  Such  collaborative  planning  has  already  begun  within  the 
regional  health  care  system  and  the  regional  children's  services  system.  Economic 
development  authorities  have,  in  some  regions,  already  developed  integrated  economic 
development  plans. 

Summary  and  Implications 

A new  social  vision  must  be  supported  by  a policy  framework  which  recognizes  that  collective 
responsibility  in  Alberta  has  been  reshaped  — between  the  Provincial  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  families,  communities,  municipalities,  and  regions  on  the  other.  This  definition  of  collective 
responsibilities  between,  for  example,  the  Provincial  Government  and  Regional  Authorities,  must  be 
overlaid  with  the  coordination  and  integration  of  social  and  economic  policy  discussed  earlier. 
Coordination  and  integration  of  policy  thus  becomes  a challenge  at  the  Provincial,  regional,  and 
community  levels.  Without  a new  policy  framework  such  coordination  and  integration  cannot  be 
assured.  Disadvantaged  Albertans  will  remain  at  risk  of  "falling  through  the  cracks"  and  the  assurance 
role  of  the  Provincial  Government  will  not  be  adequately  fulfilled. 
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A NEW  SOCIAL  CONTRACT 

Replacing  the  Welfare  State 

A new  social  vision  for  Alberta  must  also  recognize  the  ending  of  Canada's  welfare  state,  as  we  have 
come  to  understand  it,  and  the  reasons  for  its  demise.  A new  social  vision  must  recognize  that  the 
welfare  state  reflected  a social  vision  which  proved  to  be  unsustainable  in  today's  world.  That  vision 
was  founded  on  three  defining  principles: 

• that  Canadians  would  collectively  be  responsible  for  all  other  members  of  society; 

• that  government  would  play  a protective  role  towards  all  Canadians; 

• that  social  programs  would  be  universal  in  design  and  application. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  medicare,  program  modifications,  changes  in  tax  policy,  and  revision  of 
federal-provincial  roles  have  collectively  eroded  the  principles  which  were  once  the  foundation  of  the 
welfare  state. 

The  welfare  state  as  traditionally  defined  came  to  an  end  because  it  was  not  sustainable.  It  was  not 
sustainable  because  it  impeded  response  and  adaptation  to  new  social  and  economic  realities, 
particularly  globalization  of  the  economy.  In  particular,  its  implied  definition  of  collective 
responsibility  locked  individuals  into  a potentially  ongoing  state  of  dependency.  In  terms  of  the 
proverbial  option  of  giving  a man  a fish  or  teaching  him  how  to  fish,  the  welfare  state's  programs 
favoured  the  former.  It  consequently  lost  favour  in  a wide  variety  of  philosophical  and  policy 
discussions.  A replacement  for  the  welfare  state  must  be  founded  on  that  reality. 

New  "Welfare"  Programs 

New  "welfare"  programs  focus  on  facilitating  adjustment  to  changing  economic  and  social  realities. 
"Active"  labour  market  programs  which  link  income  support  to  training  and  employment  exemplify 
this  shift.  "Building  on  the  Alberta  Advantage"  and  "People  and  Prosperity"  build  on  this  "active" 
principle.  They  focus  on  enabling  individuals  and  communities  to  respond  to  opportunities  arising 
from  a dynamic  economy. 

Within  these  active  and  opportunity-based  initiatives,  a new  social  contract  emerges.  The  previous 
contract,  enshrined  within  the  principles  of  the  welfare  state,  defined  a contract  between  the  citizen 
and  government.  That  contract  was  universal.  Some  elements  of  the  new  social  contract  such  as 
accessibility  to  health  care  remain  universal.  Other  elements,  however,  such  as  labour  market 
programs,  reflect  the  reality  that  regional  economic  and  social  development  challenges  vary  widely. 
Such  elements  of  the  social  contract  reflect  consideration  of  a region's  potential  for  growth,  its 
capacity  to  support  a given  population  base,  and  the  long-term  viability  of  communities. 
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In  the  new  social  contract,  Albertans  will  be  expected  to  move  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities. 

The  old  social  contract  attempted,  through  direct  investment  in  business  and  through  income  support 
programs  to  people,  to  distribute  equality  across  the  Province.  The  new  social  contract  brings  people 
to  opportunities,  not  opportunities  to  people. 

Freedom  From  — Freedom  To 

The  old  social  contract  of  the  welfare  state  intended  to  give  citizens  "freedom  from",  i.e.  freedom 
from  disadvantages  such  as  unemployment,  poor  health  and/or  disability.  The  new  social  contract  is 
intended  to  facilitate  citizens  being  "free  to"  — to  maximize  their  potential  through  opportunity. 

Summary  and  Implications 

The  social  contract  enshrined  in  the  welfare  state  is  gone.  Social  programs  no  longer  shield  Albertans 
from  the  realities  of  economic  and  social  change.  Instead,  they  facilitate  adaptation  to  these  changes. 
However,  such  adaptation,  particularly  for  disadvantaged  persons,  can  prove  to  be  difficult  or  even 
impossible.  The  new  social  contract,  for  example,  expects  people  to  leave  their  home  communities  to 
pursue  employment  opportunities  available  elsewhere.  Yet  the  transfer  of  collective  responsibility 
from  the  Province  to  Regional  Authorities  may  well  mean  that  the  supports  required  by  disadvantaged 
persons  may  not  be  available  in  the  region  where  the  opportunity  exists. 
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A NEW  SOCIAL  VISION 

Requirements  of  a Vision 

A new  social  vision  for  Alberta  must  accomplish  the  following: 

• address  the  "new  agenda"  of  policy  challenges,  e.g.  polarization  between  "haves"  and  "have 
nots;" 

• integrate  within  and  between  social  and  economic  policy  fields,  e.g.  poverty  and  health  status; 

• integrate  policy  initiatives  of  the  Alberta  Government  in  regionalization,  economic 
development,  and  human  resource  strategy; 

• accommodate  the  reshaping  of  collective  responsibility  to  include  the  family,  community, 
municipality,  and/or  region; 

• acknowledge  a new  social  contract. 

The  following  social  vision  is  offered  in  response  to  these  requirements. 

The  State  of  Well-Being — A Vision 

A new  social  vision  for  Alberta,  the  state  of  well-being,  might  be  described  as  follows: 

In  the  state  of  well-being,  healthy  communities  would  facilitate  and  sustain  the  health  of  individual 
Albertans.  Healthy  communities  would  be  defined  as  those  which  are  viable,  i.e.  that  have  both  the 
economic  and  social  capability  to  thrive.  That  capability  rests  on  a variety  of  factors,  but  primarily  on 
the  capacity  of  the  community  to  sustain  itself  economically,  socially,  and  politically. 

In  the  state  of  well-being,  wellness  would  be  understood  and  appreciated  as  primarily  an  outcome  of 
determinants  such  as  employment  and  income.  Resolving  the  policy  challenges  of  unemployment, 
underemployment,  and  poverty  would  be  of  the  highest  priority.  Wellness  would  secondarily  be  seen 
as  an  outcome  of  determinants  such  as  inclusion  which  defines  the  membership  of  all  persons  in  the 
community,  affirms  the  value  of  their  contribution  and  enables  their  active  participation  in  the 
community. 

In  the  state  of  well-being,  wellness  would  be  understood  and  appreciated  in  a holistic  sense,  i.e.  as  a 
contented  state  resulting  from  one's  economic,  social,  psychological,  and  spiritual  needs  being  met. 
The  health  care  system  would  be  seen  as  one  necessary  ingredient  while  the  economic,  social,  and 
spiritual  development  systems  would  be  seen  as  other  necessary  ingredients. 

In  the  state  of  well-being,  there  would  be  an  appropriate  balance  between  individual  and  collective 
responsibility.  That  balance  would  aim  at  optimizing  the  interdependence  of  community  members, 
where  independence  does  not  impinge  on  the  rights  of  others  nor  dependence  infiinge  on 
responsibility  for  self 
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In  the  state  of  well-being,  communities  would  allocate  resources  and  would  make  decisions  which 
reflect  community  needs  and  local  priorities.  Core  services  and  core  standards  would  be  defined  by 
the  Province  — a key  assurance  role  involving  funding,  monitoring  and  evaluating  to  ensure 
Provincial  standards  are  respected. 

In  the  state  of  well-being,  the  Province  would  facilitate  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
communities.  It  would  do  so  through  its  assurance  role  and  through  the  provision  of  necessary  and 
appropriate  fiscal,  human  and  information  resources.  It  would  also  provide  the  legislative  and 
regulatory  framework  under  which  communities  operate. 

In  the  state  of  well-being,  the  Province,  Regional  Authorities,  and  communities  would  facilitate 
strengthening  of  families.  Families  would  be  recognized  as  the  primary  vehicle  and  expression  of 
social  policy. 

In  the  state  of  well-being,  enhancing  population  health  and  social  cohesion  would  be  the  two  key 
outcomes  of  public  policy.  The  private  sector  and  the  voluntary  sector  would  collaborate  with  the 
public  sector  in  pursuing  these  policy  outcomes  at  the  regional  and/or  community  level. 

Summary  and  Implications 

This  discussion  on  a social  vision  is  intended  only  as  a beginning.  But  it  does  provide  a template: 

• to  gauge  policy  responses  to  current  social  issues; 

• to  assess  the  impact  of  transferring  responsibility  from  the  Province  to  other  collectives; 

• to  identify  necessary  linkages  within  the  social  policy  envelope  and  between  social  policy  and 
economic  policy; 

• to  evaluate  the  relative  state  of  well-being  of  all  Albertans. 
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MOVING  AHEAD 

As  Alberta  moves  toward  the  next  century,  it  faces  unparalleled  opportunity.  Much  of  that 
opportunity  surrounds  the  possibility  of  developing  a new  social  vision,  defining  a new  role  for 
government,  and  a new  relationship  of  citizens  to  that  government  and  each  other.  The  combination 
of  a competitive  provincial  economy  and  strong  inclusive  communities  holds  great  promise  for  all 
Albertans,  particularly  those  with  disabilities  and/or  other  disadvantages. 

However,  the  lack  of  a social  vision  leaves  disadvantaged  people  at  risk.  Linkages  between  the 
services  delivered  and  roles  played  by  municipalities.  Regional  Authorities,  and  the  Province  are  not 
appropriately  defined.  Rapid  economic  growth  promises  to  widen  disparities  between  particular 
groups  and  regions.  Assumptions  about  the  mobility  of  disadvantaged  Albertans  and  the  desirability 
of  leaving  their  home  communities  for  employment  opportunities  elsewhere  may  not  be  valid. 

With  the  deficit  behind  us  and  the  promise  of  rapid  economic  growth  ahead,  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  a new  social  vision  is  now. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


How  should  a Province-wide  discussion  on  a social  vision  proceed? 
What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Premier's  Council  in  that  discussion? 
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